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LATE  NEWS 


United  States  exports  of  cotton  in  October,  1951*  totalled  366,000 
"bales  of  500  pounds  gross  (351,000  running  "bales)  making  a  total  of 
773,000  bales  for  August-October,  1951* .    The  principal  destinations  in 
October,  1951*  were  France  69,000  bales;  the  United  Kingdom  58,000; 
Japan  5^,000;  Western  Germany  1*7,000;  Italy  *H,000;  and  Canada  21,000. 


United  States  imports  of  cotton  for  consumption  in  October,  195** 
amounted  to  7,000  bales  (*+80  pounds  net)  including  2,000  bales  each  fr om 
Egypt  and  Peru;  and  1,000  bales  each  from  Brazil,  Mexico,  and  Pakistan. 


Exports  of  cotton  linters  from  the  United  States  during  October, 
195**  totalled  21,000  bales  (U80  pounds  net)  compared  with  10,000  bales 
in  October,  1953.    The  exports  in  October,  195**  show  France  receiving 
11,000  bales;  the  United  Kingdom  3,000;  Canada,  Germany,  and  Japan  2,000 
each;  and  the  Netherlands  1,000. 


Imports  of  cotton  linters  into  the  United  States  in  October,  195*1 
amounted  to  17,000  bales  (**80  pounds  net) .    The  principal  source  in 
October,  195**  "was  Mexico  with  11,000  bales,  followed  by  Brazil  with 
3,000  bales. 


FOREIGN  CE0PS  AND  MARKETS 


Published  weekly  to  assist  the  foreign  marketing  of  U.  S.  farm  products 
by  keeping  the  nation's  agricultural  interests  informed  of  current  crop 
and  livestock  developments  abroad,  foreign  trends  in  production,  prices, 
supplies  and  consumption  of  farm  products,  and  other  factors  affecting 
world  agricultural  trade.    Circulation  is  free  to  persons  in  the  U.  S. 
needing  the  information  it  contains. 

Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  is  distributed  only  upon  a  request  basis. 
Should  you  find  you  have  no  need  for  this  publication,  please  tear  off 
the  addressograph  imprint  with  your  name  and  address,  pencil  "drop"  upon 
it,  and  send  it  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Room  5922,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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WORLD  OUTPUT  OF  DAIRjT  PRODUCTS ,  THIRD  QUARTER,  195^ 

Factory  production  of  butter,  cheese  and  canned  milk  was  higher,  hut 
dried  milk  production  was  lower  in  the  major  producing  countries  in  the 
third  quarter  of  195^ >  compared  with  the  same  quarter  of  1953 • 

Conditions  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  were  favorable  for  production 
in  the  third  quarter,    In  Australia,  livestock  were  in  good  condition  and 
milk  production  was  well  maintained •    Dairy  production  in  New  Zealand 
was  high,  due  largely  to  mild  weather  in  most  areas*    In  many  European 
countries,  milk  production  fell  below  that  of  a  year  ago.    Good  grazing 
conditions  and  a  larger  number  of  milk  cows  contributed  to  increased  pro- 
duction in  the  United  Kingdom.    Weather  conditions  in  Canada  were  excellent 
throughout  the  quarter,  and  milk  production  was  up.    In  the  United  States, 
production  was  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

Butter  production  in  factories  in  the  third  quarter  of  195^  was  up 
2  percent  over  comparable  1953 >    With  higher  deliveries  to  butter  plants, 
butter  output  in  Australia  increased  19  percent  in  this  period,  but  in 
New  Zealand  production  showed  practically  no  change  from  the  preceding 
year.    Less  milk  was  used  for  liquid  consumption  and  for  the  manufacture 
of  cheese  and  preserved  milk  in  Denmark,  but  use  for  butter  production 
was  up.    Butter  production  continued  at  a  high  level  in  Ireland  and  the 
United  Kingdom  but  was  down  in  Norway  and  Sweden.    In  Canada,  increased 
butter  output  reflected  larger  manufacturing  supplies  in  the  third 
quarter.    Production  in  the  United  States  was  down,  compared  with  the 
earlier  year. 

Factory  cheese  production  was  2  percent  higher  in  the  July-September 
quarter  than  in  the  same  period  of  1953.    Output  in  both  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  showed  a  marked  gain  in  the  third  quarter.    Production  was  up 
in  the  Netherlands,  Norway  and  Sweden,  but  it  was  down  in  Denmark  and  the 
United  Kingdom.    Cheese  output  in  Canada  was  again  above  the  1953  level; 
in  the  United  States  production  declined. 

Total  canned  milk  (condensed  and  evaporated)  production  showed  a  gain 
of  h  percent  in  the  third  quarter,  compared  with  a  year  ago.    Output  was 
up  in  the  Netherlands,  Canada  and  the  United  States.    It  was  maintained 
at  approximately  the  same  level  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  in  the  same 
quarter  of  1953. 

Dried  milk  production,  as  reported  by  k  countries,  declined  3  percent 
below  the  1953  level.    The  lower  output'  of  both  dried  whole  milk  and  nonfat  dry 
milk  solids  in  the  United  States  accounted  for  this  decrease. 

Prospects  in  Australia  are  very  satisfactory  for  milk  production,  but 
in  New  Zealand  more  rain  is  needed.    Milk  production  in  Europe  this 
winter  is  expected  to  be  no  greater  than  last,  in  view  of  the  shortage 
and  low  quality  of  the  hay.  —  By  Regina  M.  Murray,  based  in  part  upon 
reports  of  agricultural  attaches  and  other  U.  S.  representatives  abroad. 
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Foreign  Crops  and  Markets 
WORLD  BUTTER  AMD  CHEESE  PRICES 


Vol.  70,  No.  1 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS:    Current  wholesale  prices  at  specified  markets,  with  comparisons 

(In  U.  S,  Cents  Per  Pound) 


Country,  market  and 

Butter  : 

Cheese 

.  Date 
;  1954 

:          :    Quotations  : 

Date 
1954 

:  Quotations 

description 

: Price;  Month  :  Year  : 
. earlier : earlier . 

:Price:  Month  :  Year 
:         : earlier : earlier 

United  Kingdom  (London)  l/ 


Group  2. 
Group  3, 


National  butter. 

Ration  varieties 
New  Zealand  finest 

first  grades 
Australia  (Sydney) 

Choicest  butter. 

Choicest  Cheddar 


& 


: Nov. 25 

M.3- 

\k5.0- 

.  U0.6 

J+9.U 

:  46.2 

:Nov.25 

43.1 

:  43*7 

:  40.6 

: Nov, 25 

38.7- 

.41.2- 

•  42.5 

k2r  5 

42.5 

Nov, 2 5 

•  22.5 

22.5  : 

24.9 


:Nov.26:  4l.6:    4l.6  :  kl.6 


: Nov. 26 


25.7: 


25.7  :  25-7 


Irish  Republic  (Dublin) 
Creamery  butter  (bulk) 

Denmark  (Copenhagen) 


:Nov.26:  48.8:    48.8  :  50.2 


: Nov. 26:  30.8:     30.8  :     30. 8 


:Nov.25:  42.7:    42.0  :  44j 


France  (Paris) 

Charentes  Creamery 
butter  


Germany  (Kemp ten) 
Markenbutter  


:Nov.25:  80.3:    72.6  :    93. 9 


: Nov. 24:  62.7:    62 . 7 


60.0 


United  States 

92-score  creamery  (N.Y. ) :Nov.26 :  6l.O; 
Cheddar  (Wisconsin) . 


58,3  :  66.6 


Netherlands  (Leeuwarden) 

Creamery  butter  

Full  cream  Gouda  

Edam  40  percent  . . 

Belgium  (Hasselt) 


: Nov, 26:  32.2:     32.5  :     36 . 2 


:Nov.27:  47.5:  45.9 


46.0 


:Nov.l9:  29-0:  26.4  :  23>3 
:Nov.l9:  25-9:    24.4  :  20.9 


:Nov.25:  8l,8:    78.3  :    82.6  : 


Canada  (Montreal) 

1st  grade  creamery. ...*.: Nov. 20:  63.4:     59.8  :    63.2  :      -    :  - 
Ontario  white   c....:-        :      -  :        -     :        -     :Nov.20:  30. 9 


30.9  :  30.2 


Source:  Intelligence  Bulletin,  The  Commonwealth  Economic  Committee;  U.  S.  Consular 
Reports;  and  The  Dairy  Division,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  U.S.D.A. 

1/  With  increased  activity  of  private  trading  accounts,  a  range  in  butter  prices 
is  apparent  in  the  United  Kingdom.    The  lower  price  in  the  ranges  given  above  are 
the  wholesale  prices  of  Ministry  of  Food  stocks. 
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DAWES  AUTHORIZE  DOLLAR  34P0RTSl00F"  :WOMPAT;  y  ^ 
DRY  MILK  SOLIDS  FOR  ANIMAL  FEED  r,      ,,;c  /V"; 

The  Danish  Government  Grain  Office  has  authorized  the  importation 
of  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  for  animal  use  only  against  payment  of  dollars. 

The  reason  for  the  relaxat-ion  of  the  dollar  trading  ban  at  this 
time  is  a  scarcity  of  protein  feed  in  Denmark.    There  was  a  short  harvest 
and  a  rather  poor  quality  of  3.ndigenous  animal  feedstuff s.    Also  the 
breakdown  in  Russian-Danish  trade  negotiations  cut  off  the  importation  of 
oilcake  and  other  imports  from  the  U.S.S.R.    The  Danish  situations  was 
further  aggravated  by  the  tightened  supply  situation  in  nondollar  areas 
from  which  Denmark  normally  imports  protein  supplements. 

The  authorization  requires  that  the  import  license  clearly  specify 
the  imported  powder  is  for  animal  feed  only;  that  the  commodity  will 
not  be  reexported;  and  that  the  Grain  Office  must  be  informed  of  the 
purchases  within  two  days.    Twenty-one  countries  or  groups  of  countries 
have  been  indicated  as  approved  sources  of  supply;  in  addition  to  the 
United  States  and  its  territories,  the  countries  of  possible  export  are 
Bolivia,  Costa  Rica,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  the  Philippines, 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Puerto 
Rico,  Salvador  and  Venezuela- 

Up  to  October  6,  195*+,  Denmark  had  imported  for  animal  feed  17-6 
million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk  solids  for  feed  at  an  average  cost  of 
about  6.5  cents  per  pound.  J 

CATTLE  PRICES  RISE 
IN  MEXICO 

.  --  -c  :  i  C^  - 

Prices  of  steers  and  steer  calves  in  Northern  Mexico  have  increased 
substantially  in  recent  Weeks  with  the  scheduled  opening  of  the  United 
States  border  on  January  1,  1955  and  the  continuation  of  good  range 
and  pasture  conditions.    In  late  December  steer  calves  could  be  purchased 
in  Chihuahua  for  the  equivalent  of  21  cents  per  pound  delivered  across 
the  border  in  the  United  States ,  yearlings  from  18  to  '20  cents  and  older 
steers  for  17  to  18  cents e    These  prices  include  estimated  costs  of  moving 
cattle  from  Mexican  producing  areas  to  United  States 'border  cities  of 
roughly  3-g-  cents  per  pound  for  older  steers  and  5^  cents  a  pound  for  calves 
and  yearlings.    (For  breakdown  of  costs  see  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets, 
December  6,  I95U.) 

Prices  of  beef  in  the  United  States  are  so  low  that  Mexican  packing 
plants  are  doubtful  if  they  can  export  beef  in  competition  with  live 
cattle.    However,  exports  of  cows  and  heifers  are  prohibited  and  there 
are  a  certain  number  of  old  cows  and  other  classes  that  will  be  avail- 
able for  processing  and  export  as  be£f »    In  late  December  it  was  reported 
that  chilled  boneless  beef  could  be  landed  in  United  States  border 
cities  at  26  cents  per  pound,  salted  boneless  beef  at  25  cents  and 
carcasses,  ranging  from  Canners  to  Utility  grade,  at  17  to  17-g-  cents  per 
pound. 
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DANES  RESUME  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
SHIPMENTS  TO  RUSSIA 

The  Danish  press  has  revealed  that  the  long  "break  in  Danish -Russian 
trade  in  dairy  products  has  "been  temporarily  mended  with  a  contract  calling 
for  Danish  deliveries  of  cheese  valued  at  $507,000.    Negotiations  are  also 
under  -way  for  the  delivery  of  butter  at  a  total  amount  of  somewhat  over 
the  cheese  trade  figure.    The  Soviets  are  reported  to  have  requested  butter 
for  delivery  before  the  New  Year,  but  the  Danes  could  promise  only  a  small 
consignment  of  1.8  million  pounds  for  delivery  during  January. 

Official  Danish  sources  stated  that  neither  the  cheese  contract  nor 
the  butter  negotiations  should  he  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  resumption 
of  "normal"  trade  with  the  U.S.S.R.    The  fact  that  negotiations  with  Russia 
on  continuation  of  the  trade  agreement  had  collapsed  was  reported  in 
Foreign  Crops  and  Markets  of  August  l6 ,  195k  . 

TUNISIA  REMAINS  LARGE  IMPORTER 
OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

While  the  production  of  milk  and  dairy  products  is  increasing  in 
Tunisia  output  is  still  far  below  needs  and  this  African  country  must 
depend  on  imports  to  supply  almost  one-third  of  its  dairy  products 
consumption.    Imports  in  195^ ,  on  the  basis  of  preliminary  data,  will 
run  more  than  2  percent  over  last  year's  figures. 

Milk  production  in  Tunisia  is  sufficient  to  give  the  3.6  million 
inhabitants  a  per  capita  supply  of  only  57  pounds  of  milk  in  the  form 
of  all  dairy  products.    In  1951*  there  will  be  about  3.1  million  pounds 
of  cheese  imported  and  2.1  million  pounds  of  butter.    Imports  of  con- 
densed and  evaporated  and  dried  milk  will  total  during  the  present  year 
an  estimated  6.2  million  pounds.    The  milk  equivalent  of  these  exports 
will  total  more  than  9^  million  pounds,  giving  Tunisians  an  additional 
26  pounds  per  capita. 

URUGUAYAN  WOOL 
SITUATION 

The  tempo  of  the  wool  market  in  Uruguay  rose  somewhat  in  late  November 
with  some  buyers  paying  as  high  as  22  pesos  per  10  kilograms  (about  63  U.S. 
cents  per  pound) .    Prices  for  lots  delivered  to  Montevideo  warehouses  in 
November  were:    Superfine  crossbreds,  21  to  22  pesos;  superior  crossbreds, 
20.5  to  21.5  pesos;  and  good  crossbreds  20  to  21  pesos. 

Exports  for  the  first  two  months  of  the  new  wool  year,  beginning 
October  1,  195^ ,  amounted  to  10f682  bales  (approximately  10  million  pounds) 
compared  with  12,906  bales  for  the  same  period  last  year.    The  Netherlands 
and  the  United  Kingdom  were  the  two  principal  destinations. 
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Japan  was  the  third  largest  destination.  .This  is  a  significant 
change  in  the  movement  of  wool  from  Uruguay.    Shipments  to  "both  the  United 
States  and  Germany  usually  exceed  exports  to  Japan.    Wool  tops  accounted 
fQr-883  of -the-1", 601  "Bales  shipped  to  Japan  during  October  and  November. 

EASTERN  EUROPEAN  EXPORTS  OF 
SHELL -EGGS  DECLINE 

Exports  of  shell  eggs  from  Eastern  Europe  to  Western  European  nations 
declined  slightly  in  the  first  6  months  of  1954.    Larger  shipments  from 
Hungary,  Bulgaria  and  Czechoslovakia  were  not  sufficient  to  compensate  for 
the  decrease  in  Poland fs  egg  exports.    However,  since  a  good  feedgrain  crop 
has  been  reported  from  Poland,  Polish  egg  production  may  have  increased  dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  1954  c 

East-West  trade  is  based  on  quotas  and  trade  agreements.  Western 
Germany  received  about  half  of  the  egg  exports  of  Eastern  Europe  in  the 
period  January-June  1954  compared  with  35  percent  during  the  full  year  1953 
and  22  percent  in  1952.    The  other  principal  importers  from  Eastern  Europe  • 
Italy,  United  Kingdom  and  Austria  are  not  markets  for  United  States  eggs, 
due  largely  to  controls  on  the  use  of  dollars.    Switzerland  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  our  eggs  when  their  domestic  production  is  low. 


Exports  of  Eggs  in  Shell  from  Eastern  to  Western  Europe 
January  to  June  1954  and  1953,  an<i  Calendar  Year  1952,  I953  1/ 


Exporting  and  Importing 
Countries 


Exporting  Countries 
Poland. . . *■,-.. 
Bulgaria .....  ?..  ,-.-,»> 
Rumania .  c  ..,,<• .  ■• . . . 


Hungary. ....... 

C  zechoslovakia ■ 


Total , 


January- June 


1953 


Importing  Countries : 
Germany,  Western  . . 

Italy  ......... 

United  Kingdom. .... 

Switzerland  ....... 

Austria.  


Total, 


,  1954 


26,438 

.  "39,158 

29,138 

:     :  18,748 

8,375 

8,225 

3,973 

4,112 

593 

529 

448 

35 

7,013 

:  256 

185 

7,615 

2,687 

146 

145 

1,869 

45,106 

48,314 

33,889 

-*- 

32,379 

9,921 

17,075 

10,573 

16,250 

14,387 

:  11,803 

8,803 

8,636 

3,022 

:  10,106 

8,554 

2,286 

10,485 

:  6,704 

:  4,261 

3,900 

7,291 

:  2,626 

1,698 

1,307 

-  45,106 

:  48,314 

:  33,889 

32,379 

1/  Based  on  returns  of  importing  countries. 
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Trade  agreements  between  Eastern  and  Western  European  countries  in  eggs  l/ 


Contracting  Parties 


Quota  lists  effective 
for  periods: 


Quantity  or 
value  specified 


BULGARIA  to  export  to: 

Day  Mo. 

Year 

Day 

Mo. 

Year 

Austria* 

1  7 

53 

30 

6 

5^ 

Germany 

1  1 

31 

3 

55     $  1.5  million 

.  Italy 

1  9 

53 

31 

12 

EASTERN  GERMANY  to  import  from: 
Sweden  1  1 

HUNGARY  to  export  to: 


31  12 


5* 


Austria 

1 

9 

54 

31 

8 

55 

1,000  M.T. 

Italy 

1 

1 

5^ 

31 

12 

5^ 

1,500  M.T, 

United  Kingdom 

1 

9 

5^ 

31 

8 

55 

POLAND  to  export  to: 


Austria 

1 

U 

5* 

31 

3 

55 

15  million  eggs 

Greece 

22 

10 

53 

31 

12 

Italy* 

30 

6 

53 

30 

k 

& 

^5  million  eggs 

RUMANIA  to  export  to: 
Austria 


k  51+ 


31 


55 


1/  All  the  agreements  listed  were  valid  during  195^-55,  with  the  exception  of 
those  marked  with  an  *.    The  list  furnished  "by  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe  is  not  presented  as  complete. 


ARGENTINA  STILL  DEFICIT 
ON  U .  K .  BEEF  CONTRACTS 


Argentina  still  has  not  filled  its  beef  deficit  to  the  United  Kingdom 
from  contracts  let  in  1953  and  early  195^  .    Free  trade  in  lamb  with  meat 
dealers  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  begun  following  the  completion  of  ship- 
ments totaling  60  million  pounds  under  contracts  with  the  British  Ministry 
of  Food.    The  shortfall  from  the  pork  contracts  has  virtually  been  made  up. 
(See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  July  5,  195^.) 

On  November  1^  the  beef  balance  due  the  British  Ministry  of  Food  was 
about  l6l  million  pounds  and  it  was  expected  that  shipments  in  November  and 
December  would  be  only  about  26  million.    Exports  of  beef  and  beef  offal  to 
all  countries  during  the  first  11  months  of  195^  totaled  about  198  million 
of  which  Chile  received  about  22  million  and  the  remainder  was  shipped  to 
Britain.    Packers  are  currently  required  to  maintain  reserve  stocks  of 
chilled  beef  at  about  their  capacity.    However,  the  required  stocks  are  equal 
to  only  about  k  days  average  local  consumption.     Export  quotas  for  November 
were  h  ,k  million  pounds  and  were  22  million  in  December. 
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Domestic  o^ef  sales  are  prohibited  one  day  a  week  as  a  conservation 
measure.    Cattle  slaughter  in  1955  is  expected  to  start  upward  as  a  result 
of  increasing  numbers  on  farms  and  ranches.    The  195^  kill  wa6  only  slightly 
larger  than  a  year  earlier. 

Exports  of  mutton  from  Argentina  were . particularly  large  during  195^ 
in  comparison  with  recent  years.    Sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  was  substantially 
above  1953  and  was  the  largest  sinco  19^9 •    Overseas  demand  for  ewe  and 
wether  carcasses  was  very  poor  in  1953  but  a  48.5  million  pound  mutton  con- 
tract with  the  Soviet  Union  during  195^  offered  an  outlet  for  sheep  which 
were  withheld  from  slaughter  in  1953*    The  Russian  mutton  contract  is  almost 
completed  and  no  further  overseas  contracts  are  pending.    Shipments  of  lam! 5 

o  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  first  11  months  of  195^  amounted  to  1.5 
million  carcasses  compared  with  almost  1.7  million  a  year  earlier. 

Exports  of  pork  sides  from  Argentina  have  been  prohibited  since  August 
•?cause  of  short  supplies.    Export  commitments  for  pork  in  1953  were 
r tactically  completed.    However,  an  agreement  to  deliver  22  million  pounau 
to  1. e  was  cancelled  after  only  1.3  million  had  been  delivered. 

Aigentina  exported  203  million  pounds  of  canned  meat  during  January- 
November  195^ t  substantially  more  than  during  each  of  the  preceeding  2 
years.    The  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  continued  to  be  the  chief 
foreign  markets. 

ARGENTINA:    Exports  of  frozen,  chilled  and  canned  meat, 
January-November  1952-54 


Item 

Unit 

1952 

1953 

195^ 

Percent 
Change 
:  1953-54 

Frozen  Beef 

1,000  Quarters 

1,531 

1,181 

1,014 

-  l4 

Chilled  Beef 

1,000 

28 

138 

+  393 

Mutton 

•  1,000  Carcasses 

315  \ 

78 

^39 

+    46  3 

Lamb 

1,000 

1,220 

1,756 

1,517 

14 

C'n.nnpd  Meat 

Million  Pnv; 

l47 

164 

203  ' 

+  2*+ 
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Normally  almost  all  butter  imports  originate  in  the  Netherlands, 
which  enjoys  a  preferential  status  as  a  Benelux  partner.    The  Netherlands' 
butter  is  subject  only  to  the  minimum  price  restrictions  and  the  minimum 
import  price  is  reported  to  be  about  75  cents  per  pound.    The  government 
"directional"  price  is  78. k  cents  per  pound  during  December  but  the 
market  for  domestic  butter  has  been  above  this  for  most  of  December. 

FRENCH  -RHODES  IAN 
TRADE  AGREEMENT 

A  trade  agreement  was  signed  in  May  195^  between  France  and  the 
Rhodesian  Federation  which  will  greatly  encourage  the  import  of  Rhodesian 
tobacco  into  France,    The  agreement  binds  France  to  allow  the  import  of 
Rhodesian  tobacco  Valued  at  U.S.  $1,218,000.    In  return  the  Federation 
will  allow  the  import  from  France  of  certain  luxury  products  valued  at  U«S. 
$392,000.    France  expects  to  purchase  flue-cured,  dark  fire-cured,  sun- 
cured  and  bur ley  tobaccos. 

NETHERLANDS  IMPORTS  OF 
U.  S.  LEAF 

Netherlands  imports  of  United  States  leaf  increased  during  the  first 
9  months  of  195*+;  21.7  million  pounds,  compared  with  19 .7  million  pounds 
for  the  same  period  in  1953.    Leaf  from  other  countries  declined  from  33-2 
million  pounds  imported  through  September  1953  to  29.8  million  pounds 
through  September  195*+  • 

During  this  period  leaf  from  sources  other  than  the  United  States 
increased  in  average  price  from  56 .0  U.SC  cents  per  pound  in  1953  to  63.8 
U.S.  cents  per  pound  in  195^ >  which  may  explain  the  lower  imports  from 
other  sources.    In  earlier  years  Dutch  manufacturers  had  expressed  the 
opinion  that  medium  and  lower  grades  of  leaf  in  the  UDited  States  were 
selling  at  higher  prices  than  comparable  substitute  tobaccos  that  could  be 
obtained  elsewhere.    This  condition  was  reversed  in  the  January-September 
period  of  195**  when  the  price  of  leaf  from  the  United  States  declined 
slightly  to  U.S.  *+7.1  cents  per  pound  average  compared  with  a  price  U.S. 
U7.U  cents  per  pound  for  the  same  period  in  1953 •    At  the  same  time  the 
average  price  paid  for  leaf  from  other  countries  increased . 

Netherlands  manufactures  should  hold  up  well  in  195*+.    As  yet  there 
are  no  consumption  figures  available  for  195*+  but  a  small  increase  was 
expected,  continuing  the  trend  of  past  years.    Foreign  demand  for  Dutch 
tobacco  products  was  also  expected  to  hold  up  well.    With  usings  of  leaf 
at  the  same  or  a  slightly  higher  level  and  lowered  imports  so  far  in  195*4- 
Dutch  year  end  stocks  of  tobacco  will  be  reduced  again  this  year.  Imports 
of  leaf  for  October-December  195**  would  have  to  be  much  heavier  than  usual 
to  prevent  this. 
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Netherlands:    Imports  of  Leaf  Tobacco  from  the  United  States 
by  Type-  Quantity  and  Value ,  January-September  1954 


Type 

Quantity 

Value 

:  1954 

X953  , 

1954 

United  States:  : 
Virginia  : 
Kentucky 

Maryland  : 
Burley  : 

-Other  : 

1  000 
pounds 

16,224 
2,926 
22? 
302 
57 

1  000 

:  pounds 

'.  17,295 
:  2,804 
320 

:  1A75 
93 

j  000 
dollars 

7,618 
1,480 
72 
129 
53 

1,000 

dollars 

•  8,172 

1**39 

;  96 
451 
61 

IV  S,  Total  : 

19*736 

2.1,687 

9,352 

10,219 

From  other  countries  : 

33,238 

29,775 

18 .601 

18,989 

Total  ; 

52,97^ 

:  51^62 

27,953  : 

29,208 

SLIGHT  DECREASE  FORESEEN 
IN  UGANDA'S  COTTON  CROP 

The  most  recent  estimate  of  the  Lint  Marketing  Board  of  Uganda  is 
for  a  195^-55  cotton  crop  amounting  to  approximate3.y  320^000  bales  (500  ' 
pounds  gross)  according  to  C «  K.  Bevilacqua,  American  Consulate  General, 
Nairobi,    This  compares  with  the  1953-54  crop  of  330,000  bale3,  and  the 
1952-53  crop  of  267,000  bales.    The  area  planted  to  cotton  in  195^-55  is 
estimated  at  1,700,000  acres  as  compared  with  1,600,000  in  1953-5it> 

Conforming  to  its  policy  of  confining  forward  sales  to  65  percent  of 
the  estimated  crop,  the  Lint  Marketing  Board  suspended  sales  at  the  close 
of  business  December  8,  195** •    la  the  8  days  preceding  the  suspension, 
173,000  bales  of  Uganda  cotton  and  4,500  bale3  of  Kenya  cotton  were  sold. 

Prices  have  ranged  from  268  to  292  East  African  cents  a  pound,  f ,o,b, 
Mombasa,  equivalent  to  U.  St  37*52  to  40.88  cents  a  pound  (100  East  African 
cents  equal  approximately  U,  S,  $0.14) a 


PAKISTAN'S  COTTON  EXPORTS 
DECLINE  FROM  LAST  YEAR 

Exports  of  cotton  from  Pakistan  in  August  and  September  195^  totaled 
only  45,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross)  or  about  70  percent  below  exports  of 
157,000  bales  -  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1953,  according  to  H.  W. 
Spielman,  Agricultural.  Attache,  and  H.  Farooqi,  American  Embassy,  Karachi. 
This  decline  in  exports  which  began  in  April  1951*  is  attributed  to  price 
increases  early  in  the  period,  and  stock  reductions  resulting  from  increased 
domestic  offtake.    Principal  destinations  of  Pakistan's  cotton  exports  in 
August  and  September  1954  were  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
with  smaller  quantities  to  Western  Germany  and  France . 
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PAKISTAN:    Experts  of  cotton  by  countries  of  destination; 
annual  1950-53;  Aogust -September  1953  and  1954 

 (Equivalent  bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 

»  Year  beginning  August  1  


Country  of 
destination 


1950 


1951 


1952 


1953 


August -September 


1953 


Belgium  « . . .  i . . : 

Czechoslovakia. 
France .».....»......: 

Germany ■>  ...... a. .«*.! 

Italy  i .  i  • . . . : 

Netherlands  , . . .  i 

Poland. ...........  o .  o : 

Spain  

Sweden  : 

United  Kingdom  , : 

Yugoslavia. 

Australia 

French  India. 

Hong  Kong. ......«..,: 

China. ..........«...: 

India. ....... 

Japan.  . : 

United  States ,  „ : 

Soviet  Union. 

Other  Countries „....: 


1,000 
bales 

6.5 
7.1 

75.5 
33.1 
89.8 
8.0 
33.3 
44.0 
15.0 
102.2 
.8 
50.6 
21.4 
119.4 
108.7 
«3 
280.9 
3.0 
0 

33.9 


1,000 

bales 

0.2 
10.5 
59.8 
26.3 
58.6 
.8 
52.2 
18.8 

-3 

67.I 
0 

7.9 
6.5 
66.1 
300.9 

.3 

234.1 

>3 

0 

8.0 


1,000 
hales 

26*5 

0 
80.3 
89.O 
52.1 

8,8 

0 

47.6 
15.4 
102.7 
0 

26»I 
9.9 

100,7 
96.9 
0 

517.4 
9.0 
63,1 
27.4 


1,000 
hales 

15.2 

0 

71^7 
32ol 
61.6 

3*1 
0 

9*0 

9.7 

87-8 

0 

34.7 
19,4 
96.8 

153  *  2 
0 

261.9 
11.8 
0 

25*2 


893  o  2 


1,000 
bales 

1.4 
0 

18.2 

.3 

6.0 
0 
0 
.8 

.9 
11.0 
0 

2.6 

4.3 
27.6 
0 
0 

75.5 

0 
0 

8.2 


156.8 


Total  .:  1,039.0  :     918.7  ;  1,272.9 

1/  If  any,  included  in    Other  Countries." 

Compiled  from  Government  of  Pakistan  —  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Education; 
reports  from  Agricultural  Attaches  and  other  United  States  representatives  abroad, 


Recent  private  estimates  of  the  1954-55  cotton  crop  in  Pakistan  average 
about  1,325,000  hales,  about  9  percent  above  the  1953-54  crop  of  1,215,000 
bales.    The  Desi  (Asiatic  type)  cotton  crop  was  expected  to  be  about  10  percent 
larger  than  last  year.    By  the  end  of  November  about  80  percent  of  the  crop 
in  Sind  had  been  picked  and  gins  were  working  full  time.    Some  flood  damage 
to  the  Punjab  crop  in  September  and  early  October  was  offset  by  improvements 
in  yield  and  quality  of  the  remaining  acreage  resulting  from  needed  rainfall. 

Pakistan's  cotton  consumption  increased  sharply  in  1953-54  for  the  fourth 
successive  year  to  about  440,000  bales  or  75  percent  higher  than  consumption 
of  245,000  bales  in  1952-53.    A  further  increase  to  around  600,000  bales  is 
forecast  for  1954-55.    The  above  figures  include  about  35/000  bales  consumed 
annually  by  cottage  industries.    Approximately  1  million  spindles  were  in  place 
in  August  1954,  of  which  771>000  were  in  operation;  and  14,000  looms  were  in 
place  with  13,000  in  operation. 
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Cotton  stocks  in  Pakistan  on  July  31,  195** ,  vera  estimated  at  260,000 
bales,  or  32  percent  below  stocks  of  385,000  bales  held  a  year  earlier. 

Cotton  prices  at  Karachi  on  December  22,  195*1  >  for  28pf  Sind,  SG,  Fine 
Grade,  were  equivalent  to  36. 90  U.S.  cents  a  pound  (including  expert  tal  of 
6.93  cents)  down  somewhat  from  Quotations  of  37,6*1  cents  (including  tax)  on 
September  16,  1954 .  Prices  of  Sind  Desi,  Fine,  were  31.39  cants  on  December 
22  (including  export  tax  of  k „62  cents)  a  decrease  from  32,67  cents  on 
September  16.  Prices  of  Punjab  Desi,  Fine,  on  December  22  were  29.19  cents 
(including  tax  of  **.62  cents)  a  d.ecraase  from  31.20  cents  on  September  l6t 

TURKET'S  COTTON  EXPORTS 
SLOW  DURING  FIRST  QUARTER 

Export  demand  for  Turkish  cotton  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  195^-55 
marketing  season  has  been  sluggish  and  export  sales  continue  to  run  far 
below  those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1953 ,  according  to  L.  L.  Scranton, 
Agricultural  Attache,  American  Embassy,  Ankara.    For  the  3  months,  August 
through  October  I95U  ,  cotton  exports  amounted  to  only  about  20  percent  of 
the  volume  reported  for  a  similar  period  last  year.    Shipments  for  the  first 
quarter  195**  and  comparative  data  for  1953  were  as  follows: 


_l_9g*_  1953 
(Bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 

August  5,****5  20,229 

September  5>30O  27^677 

October  3 ,015  22.990 

Total  13  /JbO  JO ,  896" 


Shipments  in  the  first  quarter  of  195**  were  for  the  most  part  made  up 
of  small  lots  of  old  stocks. 

This  slow  export  demand  for  Turkish  cotton  in  the  early  months  of  the 
current  season  is  largely  attributable  to  the  high  prices  quoted  on  the 
Izmir  and  Adana  Exchanges.    A  second  major  factor  contributing  to  this  slow 
export  movement  may  be  explained  in  the  action  taken  by  the  Government  to 
alleviate  Turkey's  trade  deficit  position  with  European  creditors.    In  an 
effort  to  encourage  cotton  exports  to  these  creditor  countries  a  policy  was  ,- 
adopted  in  September  195**  restricting  export  commitments  to  countries  that 
are  not  members  of  the  European  Payments  Union.    In  the  previous  season 
non-EPU  buyers  purchased  roughly  two-thirds  of  Turkey's  export  cotton. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  policy  contributed  to  further  inactivity 
on  the  export  market  and  prices  started  to  decline.    This  downward  trend  has 
continued  through  the  month  of  November .    Further  decreases  appear  to  be  K. 
necessary,  however,  before  any  substantial  foreign  interest  in  Turkish  :cotf<on 
will  be  effectively  demonstrated.    Quotations  on  the"  Izmir  Exchange  for 
Akala  I  (roughly  equivalent  to  Middling  l-l/l6  inch)  reached  a  high  level 
of  TL  2.80  -  2.83  per  kilogram  (**5-**6  cents  a  pound)  before  September 
but  declined  in  November  to  leas  than  TL  2jiO  (39  cents) . 
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CEYLON'S  PRODUCTION  AND  EXPORTS  OF  COCONUT 
PRODUCTS  INCREASE  IN  THIRD  QUARTER 

Ceylon's  production  of  coconut  products  in  the  third  quarter  of  195^ 
was  relatively  high  because  of  favorable  weather  conditions,  reports  the 
American  Embassy,  Colombo,    High  output  was  expected  to  continue  in  the 
fourth  quarter  so  that  total  production  in  195*+  very  likely  will  at  least 
equal  and  possibly  exceed  the  2.2  billion  nut-equivalent  output  of  1953 » 
Exports  of  coconut  products  during  the  third  quarter  increased  56  percent 
from  the  previous  quarter  due  to  favorable  growing  conditions,  increased 
demand  for  copra  from  India,  Christmas  orders  from  European  markets,  and 
increased  coconut  oil  purchases  by  Communist  China.    However,  exports  of 
copra  and  coconut  oil  on  a  combined  equivalent  basis  were  5  percent  less 
in  the  first  three  quarters  of  195^'  than  in  the  same  period  a  year  earlier* 

Copra  exports  during  the  third  quarter  amounted  to  15,^69  long  tons 
compared  with  8,962  tons  during  the  second  quarter.    India  remained  the 
principal  buyer  taking  92  percent  of  the  total.    Purchases  by  Pakistan, 
the  only  other  important  buyer  of  copra,  dropped  sharply  as  a  result  of 
a  ban  imposed  by  the  Pakistan  Government  in  June  against  the  import  of 
copra  and  coconut  oil,    (Press  reports  stated  that  Pakistan  had  decided 
to  withdraw  the  restriction.    The  trade  thus  expects  an  improvement  in 
copra  and  coconut  oil  exports  to  Pakistan.)    Copra  exports  during  January- 
September  195^  were  29,^02  tons,  an  increase  of  72  percent  from  the  same 
period  of  1953. 

Coconut  oil  exports  in  the  third  quarter  totaled  21,750  tons  compared 
with  1^,255  tons  in  the  second  quarter.    Increased  exports  to  China,  the 
principal  buyer  during  the  quarter,  were  mainly  responsible  for  the  overall 
increase.    Oil  shipments  during  January-September  totaled  52,918  tons,  a 
decrease  of  18  percent  from  the  comparable  period  of  1953 • 

Third-quarter  exports  of  desiccated  coconut  amounted  to  20,100  tons 
against  only  13,126  tons  in  the  same  quarter  last  year.  January-September 
shipments  of  Ul,6U3  tons  were  slightly  larger  than  in  the  same  months  of 
1953 »    West  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom  were  the  largest  importers  in 
the  quarter  under  review. 

With  the  exception  of  approximately  a  week  in  September  when  coconut 
oil  purchases  were  made  for  export  to  China,  prices  of  coconut  products 
continued  to  decline  throughout  the  quarter.    Copra  prices  dropped  from 
175  rupees  per  candy  ($1^7  per  long  ton)  in  July  to  172. 50  rupees  ($1*4-5) 
at  the  end  of  the  quarter.    In  mid-November  copra  registered  163.75  rupees 
($138).    Coconut  oil  prices  dropped  from  1,080  rupees  per  ton  (10.1  cents 
per  pound)  at  the  beginning  of  the  quarter  to  1,050  rupees  (9.8  cents)  at 
the  end  of  the  quarter  and  to  1,030  rupees  (9,7  cents)  in  late  November. 
Desiccated  coconut  prices  fluctuated  between  kO  and  kk  rupees  (8.U  and  9. -2 
cents)  per  pound  during  the  quarter  and  in  late  November  were  between  39 
and  kO  rupees  (8„2  and  Q,h  cents). 
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There  ia  consi&eracle  agitation  "by  coconut  interests  to  obtain  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  export  duty  on  coconut  products.    Duties  of  260  rupees  (55  cents) 
per  ton  of  copra,  156  rupees  (33  cents)  per  ton  of  desiccated  coconut  and 
208  rupees  (kk  cents)  per  ton  of  coconut  oil  were  fixed  in  December  1953 
when  average  prices  were  much  higher. 

During  the  period  under  review  coconut  producers  intensified  their 
requests  to  the  Government  for  an  adequately  financed  coconut  rehabilitation 
program  which  has  been  under  discussion  for  some  time.    A  meeting  of  all 
coconut  interests  was  scheduled  for  mid-December  to  discuss  and  examine  a 
suitable  rehabilitation  program, 

URUGUAY'S  LINSEED  OIL  EXPORT 
SUBSIDY  DISCONTINUED 

t 

The  Uruguayan  Government  has  announced  that  the  remaining  stocks  of 
linseed  oil  from  the  1953-5**  crop,  now  estimated  at  about  11,000  short  tons, 
may  continue  to  be  exported  up  to  January  15,  1955  at  the  exchange  rate  of 
2.35  pesos  to  one  dollar  (or  its  equivalent  in  other  currencies),  reports 
Agricultural  Attache  Dale  E.  Farringer,  American  Embassy,  Montevideo.  How- 
ever, the  export  subsidy  of  13.50  pesos  per  100  kilograms  oil  applied  to 
recent  exports  no  longer  is  applicable.     (See  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets, 
September  27,  195U,  page  355-) 

PUBLICATIONS  RELATING  TO  U.S.  FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE 
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